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betterment. Their destiny seemed to rest more clearly in
their own hands. Even more influential on national con-
sciousness was the sweeping change in the configuration of
political forces in the world and the participation of the
Dominion in the Second World War. As already empha-
sized, the long tradition of New Zealand was to rely for
security upon the British Empire and in particular upon the
Royal Navy. But the swift onslaught of Japan in the South
Pacific in 1942 undermined this old tradition, and abruptly
brought the island Dominion into new and intimate relations
with the United States. Its naval defence was transferred
to American control and its warships for the occasion passed
under American command. The grim events of war did not
weaken the desire of New- Zealanders to maintain their close
economic and cultural bonds with Great Britain, but these
events made them recognize that no longer could they look
for shelter and security within the British Empire alone.
They must forge new links with nations in the region of the
Pacific Ocean itself, and in particular must accommodate
themselves to the circumstance that they lie within an
American sphere of influence. At the beginning of the
present century Andre Siegfried wrote of the New Zealanders
that "England has solved for them all the most difficult
questions of foreign, military and financial policy. They still
have only to concern themselves with their internal affairs.1'6
That benign age so encouraging to social democracy is past.
The era of imperial guardianship in that sense is over, and
New Zealand is directly responsible for its own role in world
affairs.
*Andre Siegfried, Democracy in New Zealand, 53.